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ATONEMENT BY SUBSTITUTION. 


[Home-Talk by J. H.N., Oct. 1, 1952.] 
HE Community principle, which brings 
us into identity with each other, admits 
of a rotation in office and substitution of one 
for another in difficult places, which isolation 
does not. For instance, in a large Associa- 
tion a mother with a family of children can 
easily step out of her position and let another 
take her place, and another still is ready to 
step in when the second wishes to be relieved. 
By rotation we can bring to bear fresh life at 
any point of conflict over and over again, and 
not suffer any one to be worn out: we can go 
on taking turns and renewing our forces till 
we overcome. In most cases the evil we con- 
tend with is a unit—it has only its own indi- 
vidual force and no chance for substitution— 
it is a fixed thing; then we can bring to bear 
upon it such a persevering pressure by rota- 
tion as to inevitably wear it out. Where a 
hostile force bears down on one person to 
great disadvantage, and not on another, by 
the conditions of Community-life we can expose 
the-one who will suffer the least damage. We 
can bear one another’s: burdens: the strong 
can protect the weak, and the weak, by part- 
nership with the strong, can endure what would 
otherwise overcome them. 
This principle, which allows the substitution 
of one for another at the point of difficulty, 





choice. We must bear our own burdens when 


permitting the strong to take the place of the 
weak, is the very principle of the atonement. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is strong, and 
able to cope with the evil principle in wisdom 
and power and endurance. We as men are 
not able, and left to ourselves we should be 
destroyed ; but Christ steps into our place, 
fights the enemy for us, and teaches us how 
to fight him for ourselves and others. And 
as “he laid down his life for us, so ought we 
to lay down our lives for the brethren.” We 
should stand in readiness to take others’ places ; 
to be substituted for others, where it is dic- 
tated by the public interest. Whoever has 
the spirit of Christ, stands in that attitude, 
offering himself to God, and asking him to 
substitute him for another, ina battle where 
he can take the brunt with the least injury. 
Let a church be perfectly leavened with the 
spirit of the atonement, which will make God 
free to substitute one for another, and not 
force one to stand in a spot of danger too 
long, and the result will be that at any given 
point the devil may be blazing hell-fire with 
any amount of intensity, and yet the church 
shall meet the infernal jet without serious in- 
jury ; just as a person can take up a coal of 
fire, and by keeping it tilting from one hand 
to another, not be burned. This is the first 
great advantage of Communism. ‘The atone- 
ment is the best exponent of Communism. By 
putting two lives together, we can substitute 
one for another, and fight a battle successfully 
that would go against one alone. 


If the economy of Christ’s household re- 
quires the strong to take the brunt of battle, 
then if the weak do not give way to the 
strong, it is contrary to the common interest. 
It is egotism and foolishness for the weak to in- 
sist on fighting their own battle under circum- 
stances where it is sure to go against them; 
they are bound to give place to the strong. 
The duties of the parties are reciprocal. If 
it is the duty of one man to sacrifice himself 
for another, itis the duty of the other to 
stand out of the way. If it is Christ’s busi- 
ness to overcome the Wicked One for us, it is 
our business to withdraw from the attack, and 
not encumber him with our weakness. We 
should acknowledge that he has done it for us, 
and accept the substitute and not try to do it 
over for ourselves. We should not frustrate 
the grace of God. ‘Bear one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the Jaw of Christ,’ which 
is the spirit of the atonement. Employ your 
forces with reference to the good of the whole 
and without reference to egotism or personal 





we can and where it is properly our business, 
and then bear one another’s burdens whenever 
the law of Christ requires it. In regard to 
disease, this principle must be taken into ac- 
count. If any one is attacked with a disease 
that he is incompetent to meet, let him see if 
he cannot fall back and let in a superior force. 
And so of every form of evil. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH. 
FAMILY TALK, W. C., APRIL 3, 1870. 

G.—A comparison of this kind may be made 
between the Greeks and the Jews, viz.: the 
Greeks were educated in science; with their 
science they could educate and build up very 
healthy, handsome bodies, which never have 
been excelled or, perhaps, equaled. Their 
whole object in life was to produce a strong, 
healthy body, and they succeeded in developing 
a magnificent physique in youth, but it did not 
secure permanent health. They came under 
the power of decay and death, and went off 
the stage in the same miserable manner as the 
rest of the world. They did not carry health to 
where it would be permanent, but put it on a 
splendid platform for a certain period. The 
Jews, on the other hand, had faith; with it 
they effected greater things than the Greeks. 
They proved that there is a power which can 
be brought into ‘human nature by’ simply re- 
ceiving it, that can cure diseases, restore the 
sick and blind, and even make dead men live. 
With their faith, by the operation of the spirit 
without science, they showed that man could 
pass the transition from mortality to the other 
world without death. Elijah and Enoch accom- 
plished this, and also some of the Primitive 
Church. 

Now the question is, whether at this stage 
we are not going to have those two elements, 
the science of the Greek, and the spiritual life of 
the Jew, brought together to bear on human life ; 
whether these two working together will not 
produce greater results than either of them 
separately, and by their union usher in the 
resurrection. One seems to be as necessary 
as the other to a proper state of things. 

W.—lt seems to be the calling of the Com- 
munity to join these two. I have thought in 
respect to this country, that the religious ele- 
ment in a certain sense was fully developed in 
the revivals thirty years ago. Since then, sci- 
ence has been ascending till it has reached a high 
state of power and glory. Now these two are to 
be combined in some way ; if it is not done by 
us, it will be done by others. 

P.—Mr. Noyes has broken down the dis- 
tinction between religion and science, and shown 
that there is no inseparable line between the 
two. They are combined in him; he applies 
the same rigid reasoning to spiritual experi- 


ence that he does to physical philosophy, and 
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shows that spirit is subject to laws as well as 
matter. 

C.—How do you define science ? 

G@.—It stands in my mind as a department 
that is a little different from intuition, different 
from the receptive child-like spirit that we have 
in dealing with God; it has a good deal to 
do with bodily perception; it takes hold of the 
truth in an external way. 

W.—One definition of science is, an exact 
knowledge derived from facts. I don’t see why 
it can not include the facts of religious »xperi- 
ence as well as any other phenomena. In the 
Methodists you have a religious experience 
divorced from science; they have made no 
attempt to bring spiritual phenomena under the 
inspection of science. But in Mr. N. you have 
careful observation of facts in the spiritual 
world and reasoning upon them. He is gradu- 
ally leading us into that kind of investigation 
in religious matters which, it seems to me, is 
identical with science, as we understand it, with 
reference to more tangible things. 


G.—It has been customary to distinguish be- 
tween religion and science as though one per- 
tained to the head and the other to the heart; 
but where thorough reconciliation between 
them has been effected we may consider them 
as one, for everything that comes into the head 
ministers to the heart. The heart has the 
throne securely, among us. You may call them 
one or two—they work harmoniously. 

W.—To carry out this idea of unity in re- 
spect to science and religion, it seems necessary 
to assume that the perceptions of the heart, 
and observations made by the heart, may be 
just as sound as those made by the head. 
There is where the scientific men fail; they 
assume that perceptions of the head alone are 
reliable. 


G@.—We started with the question, ,Why 
can not the science which has been developed 
in physiology be married to faith? Is not the 
time coming, and even now present, when the 
subject of physical health can be worked up in 
a religious spirit? Perhaps this is to be the 
last achievement. It comes so near our life that 
the devil keeps a strong hold on it. Legality 
has entrenched itself here, and nothing can be 
done with the body till that is taken out of the 
way. We have not done much yet in the way 
of applying science to physical life; but I hope 
we shall. Stirpiculture is the beginning of it. 
It must be a growth. A child can not contain 
what a man can. The men of past genera- 
tions were too small to contain both these 
ideas, There were men who made a speci- 
alty of faith, and other men who made sci- 
ence their aim; but the race has grown now, 
and a new era is opening in which men will 
be large enough to contain both religion and 
science. 


UNION OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


0. C., April'7, 1870. 
Dear CrrecuLaR:—One of the greatest mistakes 
that has ever been made has been the constant 
tendency for centuries past, to build up a separa- 
tion between science and religion. Gocthe said, 
“He who has science needs no religion, and he who 


has religion needs no science.” Since the days of 
the Primitive Church, the scientific world, has often 
scoffed at religion, while the religious world has 


trembled in the presence of science. I am thank- 
ful that a church has at length arisen, which 
says to the religious world, “In Christ are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” This 
includes ali science. And at the same time it says 
to the scientific world, “The greatest problem of 
all science is to make good mien, and you will find 
that belief in God, and faith that he will inspire 
and lead his children into righteousness, is thoroughly 
scientific.” 

With your permission I will give a brief account 
of some of my experience in seeking to find harmony 
between science and religion. 


I was brought up under orthodox teaching, and 
when about twenty-one years old united with the 
Baptist church of my native village. In doing so I 
shut my eyes to any incongruities which arose in 
my mind in reference to the doctrines of the church, 
such as the Second Coming of Christ being yet in 
the future, the time for inspiration having closed 
eighteen centuries since, the devil being a fallen an- 
gel originally created by God etc, etc. I supposed 
all such subjects were too deep for me to expect to 
fathom, and therefore received as unquestionable 
whatever my minister considered the Bible taught. 
Some one has said, “ you can lead a young convert 
by a hair.” I was in just that condition, to be led, 
and accepted without a thought of questioning any- 
thing that my minister set forth as truth. With a 
wise leader, I should have been saved a great amount 
of perplexity and trouble. By and by, with his 
advice, I went away from home to school, and in 
the course of time my attention was turned to some 
points in the creed of our church which seemed to 
my mind unscientific. I felt an innate consciousness 
that whatever is true in science, certainly has the 
stamp of God upon it. I was therefore in great 
difficulty, for I found myself unable to reconcile 
what I knew to be scientifically true, with that 
which I had been taught to look upon as true in re- 
ligious matters. Which should I accept, my own 
consciousness and daily experience, or that which 
my good pastor had taught me to fancy was truth? 
Believing in all sincerity that in following that 
which I knew to be true, I should at least be true to 
God, I wrote to my minister in regard to my diffi- 
culties. Heat once visited me and learned more 
fully the particulars in my case. 


After many and various consultations with 
him, within the next few months, during which I 
had returned to my home, he finally declared him- 
self utterly powerless to help me by reconciling 
what he had always supposed to be religious truth, 
with what I knew, and he admitted, to be true in 
science. His advice to me was, im substance, that I 
should stamp out my own consciousness and accept 
the traditions which he in company with the rest of 
our little church had received from our forefathers. 
Ihad a great deal of love for him, and disliked to 
grieve him, but finally told him I could not do it and 
wished to leave the church. He regretted to have 
to accept this as my final conclusion, counseled me 
to remain, and said that perhaps by and by I 
would overcome my difficulties. He had known, he 
said, persons in such case to remain for a year or a 
year and a half in the church and he was hoping 
that within that time I would come to the conclusion 
to accept his advice. I was satisfied that an eternity 
would not be long enough for me to come to a con- 
clusion to stultify my own common sense, and I 
therefore told him I thought I had better withdraw 
from the church. Then with a heavy heart he in- 
formed the brethren of my case and advised that I 
be then and there expelled for heresy, which was 
done accordingly. I was not present and did not 
Jearn for several days of the particular form by 
which I was permited to retire from the church, but 
felt that it mattered not to me by what special form 
I was relieved from the fulse position in which I 
was standing before the world. I felt that my love 
of God and the truth had never been more intense 
than in that kour when the church struck my name 
from her records for heresy. I rejoiced to stand 
alone rather than stifle the inspiration which God 





was giving me. One with God on his side is in the 





majority however the church may vote. ThisI real- 
ized and that I was now free to follow the truth 
without being trammeled by the narrow views of 
my mistaken but well-meaning brethren. 

For the next few years I stood alone, that is, did 
not unite with any church organization. I then 
providentially saw a few numbers of the CrrcuLAR 
which led me to an acquaintance and union with 
the Community. I find here no warfare between 
religion and science, and am taught that the Bible, 
with inspired believers to interpret it, and for whose 
understanding and edification it was written, is an 
eminently scientific book. P. 


MARRIAGE OF FAITH TO SCIENCE. 


W. C., April 5, 1870. 
Dear Mr. Noyes:—In your article in the Berean 
on the “ Ultimate Ground of Faith,” you say: 


While we recognize and duly value all the lower 
evidences which may be set in array for the defence 
of Bible-religion against infidelity, it is still to-be 
borne in mind that the belief which is caused by 
these evidences is but the precursor and auxiliary of 
spiritual faith. Here is the advantage which the 
true believer may claim over all other disciples of 
truth. From all the sophistries of the “disputers of 
this world,” he can appeal to the testimony of his 
own internal perceptions. While he can say, “I 
have seen, and therefore believe,” the infidel can 
only reply, “I have not seen, and therefore believe 
not;” and a mere negative of this kind in one man’s 
mouth, has properly no force against the positive 
knowledge of an other. 


I have considered this as the statement of a pro- 
found and unanswerable scientific principle. It is 
worthy of note that it is a principle that is coming 
to be recognized by scientific men. Professor Syl- 
vester, one of England’s foremost mathematicians, 
contributes to late numbers of Nature a profound 
plea for mathematics as an inductive science. This 
plea is an abridgement of his opening address to the 
Mathematical and Physical Section of the British 
Association at Exeter, and is in answer to Professor 
Huxley. In a note appended to his discourse he 
says: 

In philosophy, as in esthetics, the highest knowl- 
edge comes by faith. I know (from personal wi a 
rience of the fact),that Mr. Linnell can distinguish 
purple tints in clouds where my untutored eye and 
unpurged vision can perceive only confused grey. 
If Aristotle, or Descartes, or Kant, assures me that 
he recognizes God in the conscience, I accuse my 
own blindness if I fail to see with him. If G 
Cayley, Riemaun, Schafli, Salmon, Clifford, Krién- 
ecker, have an inner assurance of the reality of trans- 
cendental space, I strive to bring my faculties of 
mental vision into accordance with theirs. The posi- 
tive evidence in such cases is more worthy than the 
negative, and actuality is not canceled or balanced 
by privation, as matter plus space is none the less 
matter. I acknowledge two separate sources of 
authority—the collective sense of mankind, and the 
illumination of privileged intellects. 

It seems to me that this testimony is valuable, not 
only as a recognition of the principle in question, 
but also asan indication, however slight, that a 
courtship has begun between science and faith, 
which will end in that eternal marriage of the two 
for which you have so long labored. As showing a 
movement of this kind, here is another item which I 
clip from a late number of the W. Y. Independent : 

At the re-union of German scientists at Inspruck 
an address was made by M. Mayer, one of the lead- 
ing physicists of Germany, and one who has been a 
leader especially in the investigation of the corrella- 
tion of forces. He utterly repudiated the idea that 
thought could be treated as a mere form of chemi- 
cal force going on in brain decomposition. After 
speaking of the exploded notion that free phospho- 
rus in the brain had an important part in intellectual 
operations, he added : 

“Tf on one side, similar i!lusions must vanish be- 
fore the data of an exact science, it is none the less 
true, nevertheless, that there are continually pro- 
duced in the living brain material modifications, 
which are, as it were, the consequences of a sort of 
molecular activity, and ‘that the intellectual acts of 
the individual are intimately connected with this 
material cerebral action. But it isa great error to 
identify these two activities which proceed Hel 
to each other. An illustration will tender my 
thought clearer. We know that there can be no 
telegraphic communication without a conconiitant 
chemical action. But what the telegraph says, the 
contents of the dispatch, could never be regarded as 
a function of the electro-chemical action. That is 
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still truer for the brain and thought. The brain is 
os the machine. It is not thought. Intelligence, 
ch is not a part of sensible things, can not be 
submitted to the investigations of the physicist and 
the anatomist. What is true subjectively is also 
true objectively. Without this harmony, eternally 
pre-establish by God, between the subjective and 
objective worlds all our thoughts would be sterile. 
Logic is the statics of intelligence, grammar is its 
oe and language its dynamics. 1 fiuish in 
to you, with deep conviction: An exact 
philosophy should and can be nothing but an intro- 
Faction to the Christian religion.” 


Iam deeply interested in all your efforts to pro- 
mote the true revival spirit in the Community, 
especially in all that tends to the union of faith and 
science among us; for I believe that in that union 
we shall find a path that leads to the resurrection. 

Yours for a perpetual revival, 
T. L. P. 


LETTER FROM AN AGENT. 


Philadelphia, March 20, 1870. 

Dear FrrenpDs:—I have improved this fine day, 
(quite in contrast, Limagine with the weather at 
0. C.), in visiting different places of interest in this 
city of brotherly love. Mr. L. kindly acted as my 
guide. We first passed through Broad Street, the 
great pleasure highway of the city. Here on Sun- 
day afternoons may be seen immense throngs of 
pleasure seekers, either with their fine horses and 
carriages, or on foot. I was surprised at the rather 
plain appearance of the people of both sexes; but 
this might be accounted for perhaps, from the fact 
that nine-tenths of them were Germans. On this 
street we passed the house of Edward Forrest, the 
great tragedian. He is said to make his home here 
but a small portion of the time. 

Turning from Broad Street into Grand Avenue, a 
few minutes walk brought us to Girard College. 
The College buildings are surrounded by a high 
stone wall giving them a sombre air, somewhat like 
that of a prison. As the gates are not open on Sun- 
days we could only see the upper parts of the Grecian 
domes that surround the marble block. I find that 
some Philadelphians do not have a very high opinion 
of Girard’s generosity, notwithstanding this last mu- 
nificent act of his life. They say he was always 
very penurious in his business operations. Perhaps 
he had a far-reaching purpose to make every thing 
bend to the one great object of his life. 

Taking the street car we soon reached the en- 
trance of the Fairmount Park, which is, as yet in a 
very imperfect state. The grounds secured by the 
city for the park, extend three or four miles on 
each side of the Schuylkill river. The entrance 
from this point is any thing but attractive, but as 
we ascended quite an elevation, we came to what 
had been the country seat of a very wealthy citizen, 
where stood many fine and even magnificent old 
trees, giving this part of the grounds, a more fin- 
ished appearance. Among the many rustic summer- 
houses on this elevation we discovered one low and 
quite inferior looking log hut. Approaching it, we 
read the following inscription on the door: “ This 
log cabin was the head quarters and home of Lieut. 
Gen. Grant at City Point, while directing the opera- 
tions of the union army during the latter months of 
the rebellion.” The doors were fastened so that we 
could not enter. The cabin was built of cedar 
posts standing upright ana near together. The roof 
was so low that we had to stoop to Jook in at the 
windows. This cabin was presented to the city 
of Philadelphia and has been transported and 
placed in this conspicuous place for preservation. 
The broad and beautiful Schuylkill isseen from this 
elevation for some distance. Many old buildings 
have been removed from near the river preparatory 
to ornamenting its banks. 

Down the river a short distance are the Fairmount 
water-works. I can not attempt to give any thing 
like a complete description of these works, but 
they are well worth visiting by one who has never 
seen them. The water is forced in large iron pipes 
to the height of one hundred and twenty feet above 
the river, by several powerful turbine water-wheels. 
The breast-wheels formerly used, required so much 





more water to run them, that the supply for the 
city was liable to be insufficient in a dry season; 
they were therefore thrown out and replaced by 
turbine-wheels. The city hasspared no expense 
on these water-works. The whole arrangement is 
on quite a grand scale, and was planned by Fred- 
erick Graff whose marble bust can be seen on a@ 
pedestal near the works. The reservoirs are sit- 
uated on an abrupt elevation one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and overlook the whole city 
This minature mountain looks as though it had 
been placed there on purpose for holding these 
reservoirs, which just cover the top, leaving only a 
path around them, while the sides are so steep that 
one can pass up and down only by the winding 
paths cut in them. The people of Philadelphia seem 
to take much pride in this feature of their park. 
They claim that, although quite crude and undevel- 
oped, their park contains many features superior to 
those of Central Park. Yours, wW. G. K. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER? 
—_, NW. ¥., April 2, 1870. 
EpitTor CrrcuLtaR:—I have read with consider- 
able interest, and not a little amusement, the articles 
that from time to time have appeared in the journals 
of the day by interviewers of the O. C., in regard to 
the working of the institution and its peculiar doc- 
trines. Though they all express a great deal of 
horror at what Frank Leslie is pleased to style 
“damnable doctrines,” they nevertheless, as they 
proceed in the process of dissecting, are obliged to 
say many good things about you; the like of which, 
it is frankly admitted, cin not be found outside of 
the Oneida Community. For instance: in the last 
number of Frank Leslie it is stated that “ the children 
of the O. C., as a class, ure more healthy, more 
hearty, apparently more happy, and certainly fully 
as smart, in the ordinary sense of the term, as the 
majority of children in the world.” This, among 
other favorable statements, certainly foots up well in 
favor of Communism. But as an offset to this com- 
mendable strain, the writer rates the adults, es- 
pecially the female adults of the Community, as 
much below the average of really healthy women, 
as the children are above the ordinary standard. 
Indeed! This, certainly, is a remarkable contrast! 
The children, the healthiest in the world, and the 
parents, especially the mothers of the little darlings, 
apparently the most unhealthy. Well, what's the 
matter? Now, Mr. Editor, it strikes me it’s all in 
the eye. It happens that the Community people, 
both men and women, have for the last fifteen or 
twenty years come more or less under my obser- 
vation, and as a probable solution of the problem I 
will venture a suggestion: Had the interviewer 
been allowed to make a closer inspection (pardon 
my presumption), and by accident, or otherwise, 
have brushed the cheek of a Community lady with 
his handkerchief, I have no doubt the eyes of his 
understanding would have been opened, and he 
would have seen just what’s the matter. At any 
rate he would not have found his handkerchief 
soiled by contact, with any of those disgusting com- 
pounds with which most women in the world, are 
in the habit of disguising their natural looks. 
To the mind of your correspondent, “That's 
what’s the matter.” Yours truly, -— 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—,Ohio, March 18, 1870.—“ Please continue two 
copies of the CrrcuLAR to my address as hereto- 
fore. Bless God for the CrrcuLar! J. w. 7.” ° 

—,N. Y., March 28, 1870.—‘ Free Love, as ex- 
plained by J. H. Noyes, meets the approbation of 
every intelligent lady by whom it is read. 

: D. J. 1.” 

—, lil., March 29, 1870.—“ Your precious gem 
the CiRCULAR, is truly an ever-welcome visitor in 
my family. It was through its scattered leaves that 
I first discovered I was on the wrong track; and it 
has since been a source of untold comfort to me 
Would to God the whole world could see and believe 





as youdo! All would then be peace and harmony. 
God speed the day! G. F. G.” 
—,Mass., March 23, 1870.—‘ The Crrounar has 
been a very welcome visitor indeed, and to me is 
more valuable than any other literature; the truths 
that it expresses are put forward with a force that 
can not help convincing the most skeptical, if 
read attentively. The theory is startling to the un- 
converted until studied thoroughly, but the founda- 


-| tion is secure. Itis sublime. You have my sympa- 


thy and earnest wishes for your success. F. L. W.” 


——, Ohio, April 1, 1870.—* We have had two Nos. 
of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. Although the 
pictures may be better than no representation, yet 
we very much prefer the original. If Mr. Isaac G. 
Reed Jr. is correct, Christ must have made a mistake 
when he said ‘ an evil tree can not bring forth good 
fruit,” for Mr, Reed sees some very good fruit, but 
the tree, the social theory, is damnable. I was 
pleased with what he said of the children. 

G. W. R.” 

—, Wis., March 29, 1870.—‘1 have now two 


substantial and neatly bound volumes of the Crrcv- 


LAR, and when volumes V and VI are bound I shall 
have three splendid volumes to do missionary work 
with in time tocome. They will occupy a conspic- 
uous place in what is called Home Grove Library. 
Your views of the dissimilarity of the Christian to 
the Jewish dispensation ; of Christian Perfectionism 
and Salvation from Sin; of the time of the Second 
Coming of Christ and the resurrection of the dead 
in Christ; I have not a doubt are in harmony with 
the oracles of divine truth. 1 shall not lose sight of 
you, but ever feel an interest in the results of your 
organization. P. 8.” 


——, Iowa, April 1, 1870.—* It has been a long time 
since Providence first directed my attention to the 
Crrcu.ar, by a torn scrap in the road. Ever since 
that time, some fourteen and a half years, I have re- 
ceived the paper asa gift. And it has been a bless- 
ed gift. At first, it was only tolerated on account of 
my leaning toward the theories of Fourier, Finney, 
and Guyon, but now I love it for its own sake. It 
has been one of the most powerful means of leading 
me from darkness into light; from a state of practical 
infidelity to implicit trust and confidence in Jesus. © 
I take this opportunity to confess Christ in mea 
perfect and all-powerful Savior from sin. I have 
given myself to him wholly, and irrevocably. I 
mean that every power, every faculty that I possess, 
shall be devoted to him, and I believe that he ac- 
cepts my surrender. He has promised to be an in- 
dwelling guide, to secure us against every tempta- 
ion; he has promised that if we love him all things 
shall work for our good ; that if we seck first his king- 
dom all things else shall be added. I will not weigh 
my experience or any experience against his words. 
What a blessed privilege it is to rest on these 
promises. The past winter I have felt the love of 
God growing in my heart. I have felt my own 
weakness and been compelled to throw myself into 
the arms of Jesus for succor and he has made 
away for me in every instance, when my heart 
could say, ‘Thy will, not mine, be done.’ It isa 
blessed privilege to be able to go forward in the per- 
formance of duty without one anxious thofght for 
the future, without doubting our Father's care. 
Though I have long felt that God ruled the world 
and was caring for us, yet I never before was able to 
have that full, personal trust in regard to everything, 
that I now have. B. F. 0.” 


ROAD STEAMERS. 


The following items are extracted from an article 
in the London Times of February 23, on the subject 
of Road Steamers. 

“ A three-horse-power engine drew a boiler weigh- 
ing thirteen tons up an incline of 1 in 12, the ground 


,| being so slippery at the time from frost, that horses 


could not keep their feet. The engine was run 
through a grass field without leaving a track, and 
again through a field covered to a depth of two feet 


.| with loose earth. 


“A ten-horse-power engine weighing eight tons 
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ran, with four wagons attached to it out to a colliery 
twelve miles from Edinburgh, there received a load 
amounting, with the four wagons, to thirty-two tons 
making the whole weight forty tons, and then re- 
turned up inclines of 1 in 16 to Edinburgh. It 
wended its way, with itstrain of ninety feet, with 
perfect facility, through the narrow streets of the Old 
Town thronged with vehicles. It turned all manner 
of corners, ran down the steep hill to Leith, entered 
a lane, and drove in through the gates of a factory 
where it delivered its load. 


“ A ten-horse-power engine drawing a load of 
seventeen tons of pig iron, was driven along the 
Granton road at the rate of eight miles an honr. 
The same engine was run along the sea-sand and 
even through a creek of running water with as 
much ease as if it had been driven along a turnpike 
road. The road steamer is exceedingly trim and 
compact; it runs on three wheels, two large ones and 
a smaller one in front. The invention of Mr. R. W. 
Thompson consists in providing the wheels of the 
engine with India-rubber tires of great thickness. 
The India-rubber tires for the three wheels of a ten- 
horse-power engine weigh 14 cwt. The tires are 
guarded by flexible shields formed of open steel 
bars. 

“The ruad steamer has accomplished plowing by 
direct traction. At an exhibition of agricultural 
implements, it drew four wide, deep, even furrows 
across a field with two double-furrow plows attached, 
having on its return journey to plow up a hill with 
gradients of 1 in 12.” 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE 0. C. 


T will be recollected that the “Grand Panjan- 

drum” of California, some years ago, in his 
account of the O. C., admitted that the men looked 
well, but represented the women and children as 
very doleful specimens of humanity. This was the 
fashionable talk in those days. Well, the world kept 
turning round, and gradually the tune began to 
change in regard to the children. Latterly the 
public reporters have spoken of them more and 
more asa hopeful lot. At last Prank Leslié fairly 
breaks loose from the old routine representations, 
and “ owns up” in the following cheerful style: 


“ Certainly, a happier set of children were never 
brought together at one place, at one time, in this 
world—nor a healthier. It would have done any 
father or mother in the land good at the heart to 
have witnessed the faces and the figures and the 
antics of the little darlings. There can be no de- 
ception about children. Their chubby cheeks and 
their ready repartees, their quick motions and their 
quicker understandings, can not be gotten up to 
order, at a few moments notice; and so, when we 
witnessed the entertainments afforded us during 
“The Children’s Hour,” we felt satisfied that we 
were looking at something real ; and reality is some- 
thing we do not look at. too often in this world. * * * 

‘Simple justice compels us to confess that we have 
never witnessed, nor do we ever expect to witness, a 
pleasanter spectacle than was presented during this 
“ Childgen’s Hour ;” and certainly, no matter how 
much evil may, must and does exist in the Oneida 
Community, it would be well for all respectable asso- 
ciations, schools and families, if there existed among 
them an institution analogous to this charming 
“ Children’s Hour.” 

“Truth is truth, and, though “ crushed to earth, 
will rise again ;” so, there is no earthly use in deny- 
ing, what will be rendered evident to any un- 
prejudiced visitor in twenty-four hours, that as a 
class, the children of the Oneida Community are 
more healthy, more hearty, apparently more happy 
than, and certainly fully as “ smart” in the ordinary 
sense of that term, as the majority of children in 
the world at large.” 

But how about the women? Alas! Alas! The 
gallant Frank can not throw off the old spell 
altogether. He thinks it necessary to say pretty 
muchjthe same things about the women of the O. C. 
that the “Grand Panjandrum” said years ago. 
They seem to him to be unhealthy ; and this he calls a 
“ terrible and suggestive fact!” Suggestive of what? 


Why, of course his theory of the cause of this fact 


justice. 





is, that the women are abused by the salacity of the 
men, and this is what his fact suggests. He knows 
nothing about the supposed abuse. It is simply 
an inference. His premises are, first, ovr doctrines, 
secondly, iis passions. He reasons thus: “If I be- 
lieved as they do, I should harry the women night 
and day. Therefore they do.” But he leaves out 
a third and a fourth premise that enter into the fact- 
account, viz., freedom of women, and freedom of 
criticism. The men of the O. C. who have the in- 
side view of these things, know to their cost, that 
with free women and free criticism, harrying is out 
of the question. We affirm that the women of the 
O. C. are not subject to one-half the sexual exercise 
that is the average lot of women in the world. 
What, then, becomes of the “terrible fact” and its 
suggestions? The whole matter begins to turn round, 
and we sce it the other end foremost. The false 
theory suggested the false fact! Without the theory 
the interviewer would not have seen any such fact 
at all. There is no such fact. Our women, as a 
body, are a great deal healthier than they were be- 
fore they joined the Community, and healthjer than 
any average lot of the same number in the world. 

Jennie June, a fairer and wiser observer than 
Frank Leslie, pointed out in the following paragraph 
the true and only cause of any real impression un- 
favorable to the appearance of our women: 

“ Nearly all the correspondents who have written 
concerning the Oneida Community, have said some- 
thing slighting of the appearance of the women. I 
do not think, for my part, that they have done them 
The truth is, men abuse the accessories of 
the toilet, the paint, the whitewash, the fulse hair, 
the long trains, and the like, but they have become 
accustomed to them, and they do not think a woman 
handsome without them. The women of the Oneida 
Community use no toilet arts; they do not even 
make the most of their natural advantages. They 
cut their hair short, which is a pity, for beautiful 
hair is a crown and glory to a woman, as a beard is 
to a man; and they wear the most trying of all 
dresses, a bloomer of medium length, with straight 
trowsers. This is a very convenient and very com- 
fortable dress for work, but it is neither tasteful nor 
becoming. Moreover, they are out of doors a good 
deal, which, while it brightens their eyes, somewhat 
tans their complexions, a discoloration which they 
take no pains to conceal with powder. They are, 
however, cleanly, bright, active, intelligent and well- 
formed, and if dressed, and frizzed, and puffed, and 
painted, and trailed in approved style, would hold 
their own with the belles of any fashionable assem- 
blage.” 


O. C. EXPERIENCE IN PROPAGATION. 
BJECTORS to Male-Continence say that “It is 


impracticable.” If experience is produced in 
answer to that, they say, “It is unhealthy.” If facts 
are opposed to that, they say, “It will ultimately 
produce sterility: it will disable the men, and render 
the women infertile.” To these last objections we 
have not been able heretofore to oppose many facts, 
because we have not been in the way of experiment. 
For twenty years and more, we have refrained from 
having children to a great extent, counting less than 
two in a year in a population of forty families. This 
has not been for Shaker reasons, but for reasons of 
temporary expediency. The individual waits for 
maturity and favorable circumstances; why should 
not a Community? The O. C. is only now at the 
earliest marriageable age. These twenty years have 
well tested the practicability of our social principles 
so far as abstinence is concerned. The original 
Putney men have no children in the children’s 
house, and none anywhere between the age of 
twenty years and infancy, with the exception of 
G. W. N., who has a little boy of seven years—an 
intentional exception. The same is true of most of 
the other principal men who were in at the founda- 
tion of the O. C. But since the change in our policy 
last year and the inauguration of the era of stirpi- 
culture, some pretty decisive facts have made their 
appearance. Three children have been born, and 
not less than five more are known to be on the way. 
Here is a sudden expansion which proves at least 
two things, viz., first, the general faithfulness of the 
men of the Community to Male-Continence in years 
past; and secondly, that they have not lost their male 
potency by their continence—which last deduction 





is strengthened by the fact that the fathers in four of 
these cases are veterans of the first generation who 
have practiced Male-Continence longest and most, 
while the other four fathers are young men of the 
second generation, who have never known any other 
practice. This expansion also casts to the winds 
the predictions of sterility on the part of the women 
as the result of our social practice. And withal it 
must be borne in mind that what has been done is 
only a cautious beginning, and not at all a test of 
what we can do. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

April 4.—The O.C. lost a small tenement house 
yesterday by fire. It was situated on the new 
Wilson purchase at W. P. The fire was communi- 
cated from the chimney it is supposed, the roof 
being first discovered on fire. The tenants lost a 
portion of their household goods. 


5.—The snow which fell to the depth of a foot 
last night, looked so formidable to the teamsters 
who are responsible for the conveyance of the factory 
girls, that they did not venture out and consequently 
the silk-machinery stood idle, except as a few of the 
operatives who live near the factory kept the wheels 
in motion. The apprehensions that were enter- 
tained that the late heavy snow would occasion 
destructive floods, seem to have been groundless, as 
itis going off apparently without so much as over- 
flowing the banks of the creek. This result is due 
no doubt, to the absence of obstructing ice in the 
streams. 
7.—The “Old Mansion house” has been un- 
der sentence of demolition for some weeks, and 
the execution has only been delayed till the new 
wing should be completed. The new part is not 
yet ready for occupation, though carpenters and 
masons are making haste to complete their work; 
but the desire to make use of some of the lumber 
of the old house, induced us to vacate the extreme 
wing including a wood-shed, and here could be seen 
yesterday a motley group of men armed with spades, 
axes, hammers, etc., their destructiveness in free 
exercise, laying about them most vigorously. It 
seemed a pretty ruthless attack on old cherished 
haunts and associations, as the men stood enveloped 
in acloud of dust with hoary locks, dealing blows 
that brought down casing and ceiling, and sent the 
debris flying in all directions. But it was no time 
to sentimentalize, and we found satisfaction in the 
words of the poet: 
“T looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Upspringing from the ruined old 
I saw the new.” 
8.—Our taxidermist received by Express to-day, 
no less a prize than a loon. This rare acquisition is 
the gift of Mr. Spencer of Oneida Lake. The bird 
is of the size of a large goose, with glossy black 
feathers on its head and back, beautifully mottled 
with white. The breast and under side of the body 
are white, and the neck is encircled with a white 
band. The bill of this bird is long and sharp, ad- 
mirably adapted to the performance of its function. 
The feet have wide spreading webs, and the legs, 
which are attached to the extreme posterior of the 
body, much as Penguins are represented, are almost 
as thin as knife-blades, but with ample breadth to 
secure strength. The donor, who challenges our 
admiration for his skill in capturing the bird (which 
some of us appreciate who have been to the Brown- 
tract, and in vain tried to shoot them), is sssured 
that he has the sincere thanks of at least two hun- 
dred persons. 


—G. W. N. when ona recent visit to the O. C., 
took an active part in an effort to increase the free- 
dom and interest of our evening meetings. He fol- 
lowed up the impulse he had imparte¢, by sending us 
the following suggestive hints after his return to W. C. 

W. C., April 1, 1870. 

“Dear Brother W.—I am much enlisted in the 
present effort (as reported in the journal) to liven up 
your meetings. Your correspondence with Mr. 
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Noyes and the tone of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, had a very true ring. I should like to do 
what I can to encourage you; I have no faith in 
any “incubus” that can fiot be removed. I think 
you are in fact going through a birth—entering upon 
a new era on this subject. A few more such prys 
at the old dam (or, to put it in another way), the 
damned up spirit of propriety and the fear of man, 
such as you gave the other night, will let things 
down with a flood. There were one or two other 
points touched upon which I should like to endorse 
and emphasize. Don’t be limited in your topics. 
‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ It 
is not the subject which makes a meeting, but the 
spirit, Man was not made for topics, but topics for 
man. Go for interest. As Paul says, leave the first 
principles, stop laying foundations, and goon. As- 
sume that the Spirit is on you, and on the meeting, 
anc then let it choose its own channel. It came to 
me very forcibly when I was at O. C. that any sub- 
ject whatever, is sanctified to us, provided it is not 
cant, provided it is introduced into our gencral meet- 
ing and sets the currents of feeling and emotion 
going. For are we not brothers and sisters in Christ 
and is not the universe ours? The art of swaying 
into a united enthusiasm such a large meeting as 
yours, is, of course, greater than in the case of a 
smaller assembly, but then you have the advantage 
of more material to work with. LI agree with Mr. 
Noyes in thinking that there is a strong current of 
inspiration going now with science. Science feels 
to me very different from what it used to. There is 
a juice and life in it, and my intercourse with it, in- 
stead of making me less religious makes me more 


a The idea of holding a caucus to scent out lively 
matter seems to mea good one. It is like kindling 
a little fire to get brands, before touching off your 
great brush-heap. I like Mr. H's suggestion very 
much that the young people should caucus and plot 
for this object. They can take up the meeting, just 
as they have taken up the Sunday entertainments. 
Whatever is done must not rest finally with a few, 
but in the end must swallow up the whole body. 
G. W. N.” 
WALLINGFORD. 


—We have renovated our Printing-house hall with 
new floor, new wall-paper, hanging lamps, etc, mak- 
ing it decidedly cheerful. 

—M. Kinsley takes Mr. Herrick’s place this week 
in going to New York. He will examine the claims 
of wire as a fencing material. 

—German newspapers have been received here, 
from Berlin, Cologne and Munich, containing notices 
ot Mr. Noyes’s “ History of American Socialisms.” 

--The steam-laundry is a perfect success, and a 
most benevolent institution. We now know nothing 
of the drudgery and disagreeables of washing-day 
in our family. 

—Our seven o’clock reading isin Galton’s new 
book on “ Hereditary Genius.” The style and matter 
are both interesting. The drift of the book is 
strongly in favor of some plan of systematic stirpi- 
culture. 

—Frank Leslie's pictures and descriptions of the 
0. C. have given us much entertainment. With all 
the badness that folks ascribe to us, they cannot 
deny that we help to keep the newspapers and in- 
terviewers lively. 

—A pair of young horses has been bought. Be- 
fore making the purchase, Martin drove them into 
the yard for the inspection of the women. “ Hand- 
some!” was the word, and smiles and sparkling eyes 
showed that they would do. They are intended for 
the farm. 


—The students gave an account of a terrible acci- 
dent at New Haven. A steam-boiler exploded ina 
chair manufactory, corner of State and Wall sts. 
The brick walls of the four story building were 
blown outward. The floors were tipped down on 
one side and there were twenty-five workmen under 
them, also five women. Two men were blown out of 
the windows. Three persons were killed, and many 
injured. One man working at a grind-stone was 


saved by the stone being tipped and held up by 
timbers, so that it screened him from the falling 
bricks, etc. Edwin saw the debris piled upon the 
Canal railroad six feet high. 


Evening Meeting :—G.—One of the weapons of 
spiritual warfare that Paul enumerates is the “ sword 
of the spirit” which is the word of God. I think the 
sword of the spirit is a very important part of that 
panoply. A great many times we are delivered 
from the attacks of unbelief by good, searching testi- 
mony. Thesword of the spirit is the word of God; 
that the devil can not withstand. 

W.—I appreciate more and more the benefits of 
Communism. It seems to me that it contains the cure 
for every evil found in common society. One of the 
Professors gave quite a Jong discourse about the 
evils of English society; depicting with. consider- 
able warmth the oppressive destitution and degrada- 
tion of the peasantry of England. Nearly the 
whole of the 30,000,000 or more peasants of England, 
are in a state of great degradation. So that all 
that is written, or said favorable to English society 
does not apply at all to the great mass of Englishmen, 
but only to a few. Itseems to me that degradation 
results only from the same conditions that exist in 
this country—the strong oppressing the weak. 
Oppression exists here, and as the country becomes 
more densely populated, it will increase. I see no 
hope of curing the evil except in Communism—in 
having the spirit of Christ pervade society so that 
the strong shall not oppress the weak, but help 
them. I thinkif we should look through society 
and pick out all the evils, we might show that Com- 
munism would be the complete remedy for every 
one of them. I used sometimes to have a feeling, 
that perhaps we bragged too much about Commu- 
nism. I don’t think so now. We have only begun 
to touch the subject. We have only introduced 
the subject with a few preliminary remarks; the 
story concerning the good things of Communism is 
yet to be told. 

G.—Onur situation is splendid; we are enabled to 
demonstrate with power, week by week, the advan- 
tages of Communism, and they can not get away 
from it, nor deny the power of it. People are curious 
to know how we live and are anxious to try it. But 
that book on American Socialisms comes out and 
says to them, “No you don’t.” lf that book had 
not come out, I should not have wanted to come 
before the public in this way. These people will 
have to study the subject perhaps ten years, They 
will not be ambitious to repeat the failures that are 
told about in that book. It is like the flaming 
sword which the Lord putin Eden. They can not 
get into Eden without coming under this flaming 
sword. 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





[From the Overland Monthly.) 

History oF AMERICAN SocraisMs BY JoHN Hum- 
PHREY Noyes. The first impression received by the 
reader, as he dips into Mr. Noyes’s work, will proba- 
bly be that the author is a rather shallow enthusiast, 
more imperfectly acquainted with the history of his 
race than is pardonable in one who undertakes a con- 
tribution to it. The second impression will, perhaps, 
be interrogative of the first. And the third and final 
impression is likely to acquit Mr. Noyes of general 
historical ignorance, and to convict the reader’s 
conscience of a special ignorance in himself guoad 
the subject of this book, although the author’s en- 
thusiasm remains, impressing the character and nul- 
lifying the value of his philosophy. The reader will 
also, probably, detect himself giving thanks for the 
amount of ‘pure cussedness” inherent in human 
nature, which by restraining the diffusion of Com- 
munism, maintains society in a depraved and, wick- 
ed condition, with which he is conscious of. bein 
in cordial sympathy. As to conclusions, he will 
probably, differ in every possible respect from Mr. 
Noyes, and so far will experience a grateful sense of 
superiority and self-satisfaction. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Noyes that his book is a 
magazine of exceedingly effective missiles against 
that Communism in which he believes, to which he 
has devoted his life, in which he isa leader, and of 
which he appears to be both a capable expounder 
and a just exponent. He helps us in our perception 
of the social evils against which Communism is a re- 





He seems to establish that that practical industry 
upon which communal existence necessarily rests, can 
be maintained under the communal organization only 
by religious enthusiasm, and we take comfort from 
this proposition. We know that under free educa- 
tion religious uniformity can not be maintained ; and 
we draw from this book a fresh lesson as to the par- 
amount importance of maintaining education a 
lutely free. From the same proposition it appears 
that the communal organizations must be severally 
confined to their separate religious sects; hence they 
will be mutually antagonistic and neutralizing. 
Moreover, each must, in the nature of creed, be the 
subject of schism, and hence no single one is likely 
to attain a degree of power which shall be mischiev- 
ous to the common weal. Their function in enfore- 
ing industry is good. Their power for evil must be 
first exerted in the direction of suppressing educa- 
tion; and should this ever be found to overbalance 
their good work, it can be counteracted by making 
education compulsory. ° 

The book itself is written in so concise a way, tha 
a just notion of its contents can scarcely be given in 
less than its own number of 670 pages. It is a suc- 
cinct memorandum of the American experiments in 
Communism, made under the Owen and Fourier im- 
pulses. Among the more interesting portions are 
those relating to that Brook Farm, which is a cher- 
ished memory with us from the associations with 
which Hawthorne and Margaret Fuller have invest- 
ed it, and to the surviving Communities of Shakers 
and Free Lovers. The latter portions are rather 
more unsatisfactory than most of the publications of 
these Communities. They tell little more than those 
portions of the story—the money results of Com- 
munity labor—which are least important for the so- 
cial student to know, although most important for 
the Communities to have known. The Shaker chap- 
ter gives some new hints of the wretched state of in- 
tellectual degradation with which we were already 
acquainted. The Oneida chapter gives still dimmer 
hints of a moral perversion for which, in its practi- 
cal development, we can only find a parallel in those 
portions of the moral history of medisval cloister- 
ism which Lecky could not publish, and of which 
glimpses are had in Rabelais and Boccaccio. Appa- 
rently fuir in his sketches of the dead and buried 
Communities, Mr. Noyes suppresses the story of those 
portions of the Shaker organization which are anal- 
ogous with that which is distinctive in his own; and 
when he comes to the story of the Oneida Commu- 
nity, is almost wholly silent as to its practical ope- 
ration, except in money-results. Through the im- 
perfect and vague suggestion of other facts which he 
does give us, we perceive darkly the moral perver- 
sion of which we have spoken. 

Parts of the book are unconsciously ludicrous; 
and written, as they are, ina sincere and earnest - 
spirit, produce the best effects of grave, realistic bur- 
lesque. But this is by no means the ‘general, nor 
the strongest effect. The latter is rather to induce, 
for the weakness and depravity of humanity, a pity 
somewhat tempered by contempt. The record is 
ove of failure, and is full of melancholy. It is an 
illustration, upon a great scale, of the incisive satire 
of the introductory chapter to the “ Strange Story.” 
It compels us to recognize an amount of intellectual 
and moral darkness subsisting around us, which is 
at first almost disheartening. Jt is only by recallin 
the true story of the centuries which have preced 
us, that we refresh our faith in the present and hope 
for the future. When thus refreshed, and we turn 
to deal with the difficulties and evils of our time, we 
find that we have obtained some new material to 
work with, and perhaps some increase in the power 
of working, from this History of American Socialisms. 
A knowledge of its contents is, in our judgment, 
important to the student of social philosophy, while 
it will be found to abound in matter upon which the 
merely curious will alight with agreeable surprise. 


[From the Princeton Review.] 

History oF AMERICAN SocrauisMs BY JoHN Hum- 
PHREY Noyes. We have looked over this History 
of American Socialisms with unusual but melan- 
choly interest, partly arising from the nature of the 
subject, partly personal, because we knew the 
author when the first germs of the principles, whose 
ultimate development we find here, were forming in 
his mind. As fellow-students in the same theo- 
logical seminary, we were in frequent contact, and 
had much animated discussion over the first begin- 
ning and original genesis of the ultraisms which at 
last flowered out into that system of sanctimonious 
licentiousness unblushingly avowed and defended in 
this volume, in the following terms: 

“ We affirm that there is no intrinsic difference be- 
tween property in persons and property in things ; 
and that the same spirit which abolished exclusive- 
ness in regard to money, would abolish, if circum- 
stances allowed full scope to it, exclusiveness with 
regard to women and children. Paul expressly 
places property in women and property in goods in 
the same category, and speaks of them together as 
ready to be abolished by the advent of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.”—P. 625. “The abolishment of social 





action, and thus far he assists us in dealing with them. 


restrictions is involyed in the anti-legality of the 
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gospel. It is incompatible with the state of per- 
fected freedom toward which Paul’s pel of 
: without law’ leads, that man should be 

owed and required to love in all directions, and 
yet to express that love in but one direction. In 
fact Paul says, with direct reference to sexual inter- 
course— All things are lawful for me, but all things 
are not expedient; all things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power of any.’” 
This is using gospel liberty as a cloak of licentious- 
ness, and turning the grace of God into lascivious- 
ness. 

We recollect when what the author calls “ the 
Revival afflatus soon landed him in a new experi- 
ence and new views of the way of salvation, which 
took the name of Perfectionism. This was in 
February, 1834.” He was equally addicted to most 
of the isms of that period so fermenting, and so pro- 
lific of this sort of progeny. He had more than 
average intellectual activity and acuteness, but 
wanted breadth and solidity. He had a great pro- 
clivity for working and heating his mind on single 
points, until it was inflamed in those fanatic ultra- 
isms which find their legitimate issue in unsettling 
all moral standards, and inaugurating the sway of 
Antinomian licentiousness. He sets up to be a 
teacher and guide of men. He can be such only as 
he is a beacon to warn them. 


Nevertheless, his book has value. Itis a complete 
account of all the social abnormities of this country 
which have tried to substitute some form of commu- 
nism for family life, and for the constitution es- 
tablished by God in nature and revelation. All the 
“ socialisms ” set on foot in the land by the disciples of 
Owen, Fourier, the Spiritualists, Shakers, and others, 
are faithfully portrayed. To the student of soci- 
ology who would learn the morbid anatomy and 
wen of the subject, we commend this large and 

autifully printed volume. 


{From the South-German Press, Munich.] 
Translated. 

In Hepworth Dixon’s widely read book, “ New 
America,” among other strange sects and Communi- 
ties, mention is also made of that of Oneida Creek, 
which has already out-lived many others of its kind. 
The leader, founder and chief saint of this Commu- 
nity, John H. Noyes, has now himself issued a book 
concerning it (published by Triibner & Co.), which 
bears the title ‘“‘ American Socialisms,” and to this 
we call the attention of those who interest them- 
selves in the curious excresences among con- 
temporary religious societies. Scandalous revela- 
tions concerning community of wives and the like 
are indeed not found in this book; they are indi- 
cated with extreme shyness, and it therefore furnishes 
a new and pleasing glimpse into the motley mixture 
of worldly and . ritual doings of the said Commu- 
nity. Whether Mr. Noyes, its leader, isa fanatic or 
a deceiver, each one may find out for himself; at all 
events he is shrewd, however absurd his gogmas 
may sound. He puts it to the socialists that they 
will never succeed in the world so long as they do 
not give their theories a religious foundation, for 
without a religious nucleus no Community can hold 
together. Accordingly he himself builds for his 
own people upon a religious foundation. * * * 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


An address delivered by Miss C. E. Beecher in 
New York on the 28th ult. to an assembly of women 
that had convened for the purpose of re-organizing 
the American Woman’s Educational Society, of 
which Miss B. was the original founder, contains 
many serious charges against existing society. The 
following are the heads of Miss Beecher’s discourse 
as reported in the Tribune: 

1. How the education of women has been neg- 
lected. 

2. How the “ Professions” are honored and paid. 

8. Woman’s real wrongs and the remedy. 

4. Very few women are trained to any business 
whatever. 

5. Terrible results of the present condition of 
women. 

6. The greatest social problem of our age and 
nation. 

7. The opportunities of unmarried women. 

Under the fifth head of the foregoing she thus 
discourses : 

Few can realize the perils which threaten our 
country from the present condition of women. The 
grand instrumentality, not only for perpetuating 
our race, but for its training to eternal blessedness, 
is the family state, and in this woman is the chief 
minister. As the general rule, man is the laborer 
out of the home, to provide for its support, while 
woman is the daily minister to train its inmates, 
But there are now many fatal influences that com- 
bine to unfit her for these sacred duties. Not the 
least of these is the decay of female health, engen- 





dering irritable nerves in both mother and offspring, 
and thus greatly increasing the difficulties of physi- 
cal, and still more of moral training. The factory 
girls, and many also in shops and stores, must stand 
eight and ten hours a day, often in a poisonous atmos- 
phere, causing decay of constitution, and forbidding 
healthful offspring. The sewing-machine lessens 
the wages of needle-women, while employers testify 
that those who use it for steady work become hope- 
lessly diseased, and can not rear healthy children. 
In the more wealthy circles, the murderous fashions 
of dress make terrible: havoc with the health of 
young girls, while impure air, unhealthful food and 
condiments, lack of exercise, and over-stimulation 
of brain and nerves, are completing the ruin of 
health and family hopes. The state of domestic 
service is another element that is undermining the 
family state. Disgraced by the stigma of our late 
Slavery, and by the influx into our kitchens of igno- 
rant and uncleanly foreigners, American women 
ake home circles for the unhealthful shops and 
mills. 

Then the thriftless young housekeepers from 
boarding-school life have no ability either to teach 
or to control their incompetent assistants, while 
ceaseless “ worries” multiply in parlor, nursery, and 
kitchen. The husband is discouraged by the waste 
and extravagance, and wearied with .needless com- 
plaints, and home becomes any thing but the harbor 
of comfort and peace. Add to all this the now com- 
mon practice which destroys maternal health and 
unborn offspring—the loose teachings of free love— 
the baleful influence of spiritualism, so called—the 
fascinations of the demi-monde for the rich, and of 
lower haunts for the rest, with the poverty of 
thousands of women who but for desperate tempta- 
tions would be pure, and the extent of the malign 
influences undermining the family state—that chiet 
hope of our race—is appalling. 

And then when poverty enters, temptation to the 
lowest resort of vice comes most fatally to the deli- 
cate, the refined, the accomplished, and the beauti- 
ful. Alas, for the multitudes that thus are enticed to 
the gates of perdition ! 

Turning from these to the medium classes, as it 
respects wealth, the unmarried or widowed women 
feei that they are an incumbrance to fathers and 
brothers, who often unwillingly support them from 
pride or duty. For such, also, there is“ no opening 
—no promotion—no career;” and they must re- 
main dependent chiefty on the Jabor of others till 
marriage is offered, which to vast numbers is 
a positive impossibility. This has lately been 
proved from the census, by a leading New-York 
paper. In that it is shown that, in all our large 
cities, the male inhabitants, under 15 and over the 
usual marriageable age are greatly in excess of 
the female portion, and, consequently, the women 
at the marriageable age are greatly in excess of the 
marriageable men. Thus, in New-York City, ac- 
cording to the statement of the New- York Times, there 
are 11,000 more female than male inhabitants of all 
ages, while there are 132,000 more women of 
marriageable age than men of that age. This 
is probably a large estimate, but the disproportion is 
at all events enormous. And, in the rural districts of 
New-York State, we find a similar state of things; 
for the excess of women of all ages is 21,000, while 
the excess of marriageable woinen, if at the same 
ratio as in New-York City, is 263,000. If these 
calculations are correct, in the single State of New- 
York there are over 300,000 women to whom 
marriage is impossible. The same state of things 
will be seen in all our older States. ; 

Three hundred thousand women in the state of 
New York alone to whom marriage is impossible! 
But according to Miss Beecher's views of their case, 
this vast multitude of the gentler sex, are not after 
all, so unfortunate, in escaping the expensive hymen- 
eal luxury; for, under the sixth head the speaker 
talks on this wise: 


We here have presented the greatest social prob- 
lem of our age and nation—and that is the claims on 
society of that constantly increasing class of women 
who never can marry or who have become depen- 
dent widows. Owing to the extensive emigration 
of active men, the increased demand for wealth to 
support wives in the style demanded, the increase 
of vicious indulgences, the decay of female health, 
and the discomforts of poor domestic service, mar- 
riage is more and more avoided as a needless, dan- 
gerous, and expensive luxury. “At the same time 
the religious aspect of the. family state, which im- 
parts its highest dignity and value as the chief insti- 
tution for training our race for an immortal career, 
is fading away. To live for ease and comfort and 
the pleasures of this life is more and more becoming 
the chief end, even of those guided more or less by 
religious principle. It is owing to this that multi- 
tudes of such women, with abundant means, have 
childless homes and live aimless, self-indulgent lives. 
If they have not the natural Jove for children, nor 
talent for training them, there are thousands who 
have, who are longing for just this work, and who 
now are toiling in unsatisfactory and often unhealthy 





labor to gain nothing but their lodging, clothing, 
and food. 

Taken as a whole, the picture here presented of 
society from Miss Beecher’g standpoint, is decidedly 
asad one for contempiation. Saying that marriage 
is more and more avoided asa needless, dangerous, 
and expensive luxury, is confessing a good deal. The 
remedy which the intelligent philanthropist pro- 
poses for the removal of these gigantic social evils, 
may be understood by this supposition : 

Suppose the religious teachers of this city should 
succeed in deepening the conviction of their hearers 
as to the rewards and dangers of the life to come, 
and of the obligations of all to a life of toil and self- 
sacrifice such as Jesus Christ illustrated and enjoins 
in order to save all our race from these dangers, 
what would be the result as it respects those large 
classes of women whose wrongs have been por- 
trayed? Would not the enthusiasm now expended 
on dress and ornamental arts, that perish with this 
life, be turned to the training of immortal minds? 
Would not the thousands of neglected little ones 
crowded in tenement-houses and running our streets 
be sought out as precious treasures to polish for im- 
mortal crowns? Would not the childless women of 
wealth, both married and single, seek out the loving 
and cultivated women in shops and mills and hum- 
ble employments to become their helpers in this 
great work? Would not the now unhonored nurse 
of childhood find her office transformed to one of cul- 
ture, honor, and abundant wages? To be the nurse, 
waiting-maid, chamberlain, or teacher of the heir of 
an earthly kingdom is now sought as a great honor ; 
but suppose every child was fully believed to be and 
really regarded as heir to an eternal throne, who, if 
trained aright, will reign as King and Priest forever. 
Would not the care and training of such be sought 
as the chief earthly honor and privilege? Would 
not rich men and women vie with each other in fur- 
nishing endowments to secure all needful aid for 
this great mission of woman? Is it not because 
men and women do not really believe the truths of 
the religion they profess, that all these neglects and 
wrongs to our sex have been so multiplied ? 


POLYGAMY. 
[From the Wation.] 

Mr. Cullom’s bill for the suppression of polygamy 
in Utah has been shorn of its most objectionable 
features in its passage through the House. * * * 
As it stands, the bill is simply foolish—which is bet- 
ter than being cruel, but is still an objection. That 
virtue is at the bottom of it, we do not deny. It 
owes its origin to zeal for the purity of the family 
state, which is a very respectable passion; but then, 
unhappily, some of the silliest pieces of legislation 
the world has ever seen have come from excited 
moralists. We are satisfied, too, that the small 
amount of opposition the bill excited in the House 
was due to the terror in which so many members 
stand of the argument a gaudioinfidelium. The way 
in which it would have touched opponents of the 
bill is this: The Mormons would have rejoiced over 
their speeches; this would have shown that they 
sympathised with the Mormons, especially with re- 
gard to the most striking feature of Mormonism, 
plurality of wives; therefore they must desire sev- 
eral wives themselves, which in a Christian com- 
munity is one of the marks of impurity. Any man, 
therefore, who opposed Cullom’s bill, exposed him- 
self to the charge of licentiousness. Most members, 
of course, know as well as we do that the bill can 
not be enforced, and is therefore on this ground 
alone a bad bill, but they not unnaturally preferred 
to appear being suspected of obtuseness to being 
suspected of libidinousness. ° * # 

If polygamy be practiced as of divine ordinance, 
of course all attempts to extirpate it by law partake 
of the character of religious persecution; and re- 
ligious persecution against a community inhabiting 
a remote territory, and one hundred thousand strong, 
is not a thing to be lightly undertaken in this age of 
the world. What the legislator has to consider, it 
must be remembered, is the light in which the Mor- 
mons will regard the measure. We may call it what 
we please; if they think it an attempt to interfere 
with the existence of an institution which they look 
on as sacred, the Jaw of human nature, which has in 
every age proved the sure defence of despised 
creeds, will come to the aid of polygamy,-.and give 
it a hold on their affections and on their reverence 
and fidelity which, it is safe to presume, it does not 
now possess. bad * * 

Let us ask the authors of the bill seriously, too, 


(how they expect to prove the new offence of “ con- 


cubinage ” which the bill creates; for on their ability 
to get evidence of course the whole value of the 
measure depends. It will hardly do to treat the 
presence of several women as residents in a man’s 
house as evidence that they are all his wives, and 
unless we set up this presumption, the difficulties of. 
getting a conviction will be well-nigh insuperable. In 
what relations he lives with the members of his 
family, only its members—that is, his reputed wives 
or children—can prove. Are they likely to come 
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forward and do 80? # #* * Every Mormon 
woman will ask herself what is to become of her 
in case the family, of which she is a part, is dissolved 
by law. She is five thousand miles from home, 
without money or trade, and has a howling wilder- 
ness between her and every civilized country. No 
monogamist husband stands ready to take her to 
his arms after she has cast off the polygamic yoke. 
The bill does not provide new husbands or protectors 
to take the place of the old ones. It offers to the 
Mormon women the alternative of Young and com- 
fortable homes or Cullom and destitution. The more 
ignorant and helpless they are—that is, the more 
probable it is they have been seduced into their 
present position—the more likely it is they will cleave 
unto Young and reject Cullom. 

The theory which one hears so complacently put 
forth at the East, that the Mormon women are 
sensible of their degradation and long for an escape 
from it, has thus far received no support from facts. 
It is opposed, if not refuted, by the history of Mor- 
monism. The women are not locked up. The 
opportunities of flight are numerous; the commun- 
ity, it is admitted on all hands, is thriving, orderly 
and industrious, which, with a rebellious and repent- 
ant female element, it could hardly be, and has 
grown, in spite of the fact that it collects its con- 
verts mainly from Europe, from a small sect of 4,000 
members into a State containing a population of 
100,000. The attachment to the monogamic family 
is clearly not altogether instinctive in women, or 
else polygamy could never have had the success it 
has had, and such establishments as the Oneida 
Community would never have grown as it is grow- 
ing, and the marriage yoke would be borne more 
easily than it is borne in various parts of the country. 
We have no hesitation in saying that we believe the 
easy divorce of Indiana and some other States, by 
which the marriage contract is made to depend for 
its duration on the chances of fancy or of passion, 
and which gives some men half-a-dozen wives and 
some women half-a-dozen husbands in the course of 
their lives, is more destructive of domestic purity 
and more unfair to children than Mormon polygamy, 
because it is more specious, and because it involves— 
what must, as society is and must for ever remain 
constituted, make the family a mere name—frequent 
change in the head of it, the husband and father, or, 
if women’s rights advocates like the term better, the 
strongest member of it. 


SEEING WITHOUT EYES. 

Ir is fully established that somnambulists go 
wherever they please without hesitation, read and 
write, and give ample evidence of a power of per- 
ception independent of the usual organs of vision. 
Persons subject to attacks of catalepsy frequently 
show the sume peculiarity. M. Despine, late inspec- 
tor of the mineral waters of Aix, in Savoy, mentions 
the following among many other cases: “ Not only 
could our patient hear by means of the palm of her 
hand, but we have seen her read without the assis- 
tance of the eyes, merely with the tips of the fin- 
gers, which she passed rapidly over the page that 
she wished to read. At other times we have seen 
her select from a parcel of more than thirty letters 
the one which she was required to pick out; also 
write several letters, and currect, on reading them 
over again, always with her finger ends, the mis- 
takes she had made ; copy one letter word for word, 
reading it with her left elbow, while she wrote with 
her right hand. During these proceedings a thick 
pasteboard completely intercepted any visual ray that 
might have reached her eyes. The same phenome- 
non was manifested at the soles of her feet, on the 
epigastrium, and other parts of the body, where a 
sensation of pain was produced by the mere touch.” 

Persons who have become blind have also been 
known to acquire the same power, and Harriet Mar- 
tineau tells of an old lady who had been blind from 
her birth, and yet saw in her sleep, and in her wak- 
ing state described the color of the clothing of indi- 
viduals correctly. 

In these cases, no doubt, perception is, as usual, in 
the brain; but either all the nerves of the surface 
have the power of conveying the impressions of 
light to that organ, or some special parts of the body, 
as the ends of the fingers, the occiput, or the epigas- 
trium, assume the office of the eyes. 

—Hours at Home. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
WE have seen communications in some of the 
medical journals, complaining of the use of the met- 
tic system in the books and periodicals of the day, 


5 
denominations to our familiar ones. We can not be- 
lieve that any one who has perceived the simplicity 
of plan in the metric system, need have any trouble 
in translating its weights and measures into those 
commonly used among us. All that is necessary, is 
to note the way in which the names are formed, and 
then to fix in the memory the value of some one de- 
nomination in each table. 

The names are formed on the following plan: 

The names of the higher orders, or the multiples of 
the standard unit (metre, gramme, or litre), ace formed 
from the name of that unit by means of prefixes 
taken from the Greek numerals, namely: deca- (10), 
hecto- (100), Kilo- (1000). 

The names of the lower orders, or the subdivisions 
of the standard unit, are formed in a similar man- 
ner by means of prefixes taken from the Latin num- 
erals, namely: deci- (10), centi- (100), métli- (1000). 

Now, if we have learned this simple nomenclature, 
we have only to learn the value of the three stand- 
ard units, and we can then readily figure out the 
value of any weight or measure that we meet with. 
For instance, the metre is 39.37 inches. We can fix 
that in our memory, or call it 3 feet 34 inches, which 
is near enough for most practical purposes. A deci- 
metre is, of course, one-tenth of that ; a millimetre is 
one-thousandth ; a kilometre is a thousandfold greater, 
etc. 

If you prefer it, you can cut out (or copy upon a 
card, if you do not wish to mutilate the paper), the 
following brief tables, which give the English equiv- 
alents established by Congress in July, 1866: 

LINEAR MEASURE. 


1 centimétre = 0.8937 inch. 

1décimétre = 3937 “ 

1 metre = 39.37 " 

1 décamétre = 393.7 “6 

1 hectométre — 328 ft, 1 inch. 

1 kilométre = 3280“ 10 “ 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

1 centilitre = 0.6102 cubic inches. 

1 décilitre = 6.1022 “ 2 

1 litre = 1.0567 wine quarts. 

1 décalitre = 2.6417 “ gallons. 

1 -hectolitre = 26417 “ “ 

1 kilolitre = 264.17 we 

WEIGHTS. 

1 centigramme = 0.1548 grains. 

1 décigramme = 1.6432 “ 

1 gramme = 15.482 7 

1 décagramme = _ 0.3527 oz. avoirdupois. 

1 hectogramme = 3.5274 “ - 

1 kilogramme — 2.2046 pounds “ 


The following simple rules for the conversion of 
the linear measures (which have probably never 
been published in this country) will be found con- 
venient: 

“To change kilométres to miles, multiply by 5 and 
divide by 8. To change métres to yards, multiply 
by 35 and divide by 32. To change décimétres to 
feet, divide by 3. To change millimétres to inches, 
multiply by 4, and point off the last-two figures. To 
change miles, yards, feet, or inches, into metric equiy- 
alents, multiply by the divisors, and divide by the 
multipliers, as just given.” 

As the kilogramme is very often used, it is well to 
recollect that itis 2 1-5 pounds; or, for ordinary 
cases, 2 pounds will be near enough. In like man- 
ner, the litre may generally be reckoned as a wine 
quart, 

[The diameter of the five-cent piece of our recent 
coinage is approximately 2 centimetres ; and although 
the coin is not a very convenient measure, it may 
serve as a familiar means of comparison of the 
metric units with those in common use. The weight 
of the coin is 5 grammes. ] 

As the kilolitre is a cubic metre, the key to the 
measures of length is likewise the key to those of 
capacity : so that any man who is the happy owner 
of a five-cent bit may carry in his pocket the entire 
metric system of weights and measures. 


— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


ORDNANCE EXPERIMENTS.—At Fortress Monroe a 
new projectile has been lately tried, which the in- 
ventor, a citizen of Iowa, is anxious to get adopted 
by the Ordnance Department. The shot is conical, 





because of the difficulty of changing the foreign 





ner bore unloaded, weighs about 200 lbs. A shot 
of this kind has a bore 34 in. in diameter and 8 in. 
deep, which is loaded by } lb. of powder, a 124-lbs. 
shot, and a brass plug in two pieces, which fits into 
the muzzle. Thus charged, the projectile is fired 
from an ordinary rifled cannon. The theory is, that 
after the projectile has almost spent itself, a time 
fuse will explode the charge inside, and the 12}-lbs. 
shot will be discharged as if from a cannon, the en- 
tire range thus accomplished being from 8 to 10 
miles. At first the experiments were not successful, 
the plug and ball coming out before the projectile 
had traveled a mile. Afterwards the plug was 
screwed in, thus keeping the ball in position until 
the fuse burnt down to the powder. One paper sug- 
gests that the principle, if carried out, will make us 
invincible in a foreign war, as the gunners at Fort- 
ress Monroe will only have to get the true range to 
batter down the walls of Pekin. The New York 
Herald describes the projectile as a “gunpowder 
boomerang,” and hopes the “ first shot may always 
be so contrived as not to turn any somersaults, and 
so send the second shot the wrong way.” 


— Engineering. 


SPECTRUM OF THE Frre-Fiy.—Professor C. A. 
Young says this is “ perfectly continuous, without 
trace of either bright or dark lines, and extends from 
a little above Fraunhofer’s line C,in the scarlet, to 
about F in the blue, gradually fading out at the ex- 
tremities. It is noticeable that precisely this portion 
of the spectrum is composed of rays, which, while 
they more powerfully than any other affect the or- 
gans of vision, produce hardly any thermal or ac- 
tinic effect. In other words, very little of the energy 
expended in the flash of the fire-fly is wasted. It is 
quite different with our artificial modes of illumina- 
tion. In the case of an ordinary gas-light, the best 
experiments show that not more than one or two 
per cent of the radiant energy consists of visible 
rays; the rest is either invisible heat or actinism ; 
that is tosay, over ninety-eight per cent of the gas 
is wasted in producing rays that do not help in mak- 
ing objects visible.” — Engineering. 


An ENGINEERING Joke.—The London Times, in 
an article upon the defect in the Holborn viaduct, 
stated that, in order to test to the utmost the strength 
of the piers, “a commission of three eminent’ engin- 
eers is to sit upon them;” whereupon Engineering 
says: “ Surely, this is a novel method of testing a 
bridge. The members of the commission are, no 
doubt, men whose opinions alone have great weight ; 
but still, we should scarcely have thought that their 
sitting on the piers of the Holborn viaduct would 
have tested the endurance of the latter ‘to the 
utmost.’ Moreover, we are troubled as to how the 
test is to be applied. There are twelve columns, and 
but three engineers ; and the question arises, wheth- 
er these unfortunate gentlemen are to be quartered for 
the sake of obtaining an equally distributed load, or 
whether they are to squat fraternally on the summit 
of each column in succession.” 

— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


BiunpDERS.—Most of Sir Boyle Roche’s sayings 
have become household words; but it may not be 
unpleasant to the reader to hear two or three of 
them. It was he who gave utterance to the pro- 
found aphorism, “Single misfortunes never come 
alone, and the greatest of all possible misfortunes 
is generally followed by a much greater.” “Sir,” 
said he one day in the Irish House of Commons, “I 
do not see why we should put ourselves out of the 
way to serve posterity. What has posterity done 
for us?” He was interrupted by a burst of 
laughter, and proceeded to explain himself. “ By 
posterity, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “I do not mean 
our ancestors, but those who are to core immedi- 
ately after them.” In these times of short measures, 
perhaps we should find nothing very absurd in the 
bill which he introduced, providing that every quart 
bottle should hold a quart. We seem to need some- 
thing like that, at the present day. It was he who 





with a rifled hore inside. An 8-in, shot, with the in- 


rebuked the shoe-maker from whom he had ordered 
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shoes for his gouty limbs: “I told you to make one 
longer than the other,’ said he, “and instead of 
that, you have made one smaller than the other—the 
exact opposite.” During the troublous times that 
came upon the country, there was great insecurity 
of life, and in a letter to a friend, from his country 
house, he wrote, “ You may judge of our state, 
when I te)l you that I write this with a pistol in 
each hand and a sword in the other.” 


Tue New York World of April 5th, under the 
heading of “ Religious,” has the following: 


It is now the fashion to buiid churches with 
“church parlors,” where the people may meet and 
cultivate Christian friendship. 


This is encouraging. Let us have “church laun- 
dries,” “church kitchens,” “church dining-rooms,” 
“church schools,” “church farms,” “ church factor- 
ies,” and we shall have the best means of cultivating 
“ Christian friendship.” 

Errata: In our “ Answers to Correspondents” 
last week, in speaking of hedges of osage orange, 
hawthorne, etc., we made our gardener say that 
they are usually cut down to within an inch of the 
ground. The statement should be, within siz inches 
of the ground. In “Chinese Mission,” page 18, line 
10, read “not aliowed,” for “ also allowed.” 


ITEMS. 

Tue conscription has been enforced in Spain, caus- 
ing riot and bloodshed. 

In the annual University boat-race on the Thames, 
Cambridge won by one boat’s-length. 

Tue House has passed a resolution directing an 
inquiry into the loss of the Oneidu. 

San Domino advices state that the chiet’ oppo- 
nents of annexation are the priests. 


CoMMISSIONER DELANO has forbidden the publica- 
tion of lists of assessments, for income returns, under 
the Internal Revenue Law. 

A PAPAL bull has been received at Toronto, con- 
stituting that diocese an Arch-Episcopal See, and 
making Bishop Lynch, Archbishop. 

Ir has been announced in the Corps Legisiatif, 
that the government has decided to appeal to the 
people on the question of a new Constitution. 

THE stone found in Australia, which was sup- 
posed to be a diamond about the size of a lemon, 
proves to be a common stone and valueless. 

Tue Pontifical gens d’arms, and Swiss carabineers 
had a serious fight in Rome, on Sunday, the 6th of 
March, in which several on both sides were badly 
wounded, 

Ir is reported that J. Mc Leary Brown has been 
accredited by the Chinese government as a successor 
to the late Anson Burlingame, at the head of the 
Chinese embassy. 

Tue Israelites in Russian Poland are compelled 
by their abject destitution to emigrate into Prussia. 
The Jews at Memel have opened a large asylum 
and hospital for their reception. 


A CoMMITTEE has been appointed, in London, to 
make arrangements for a visit of an English dele- 
gation to the World’s Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, in New York next autumn. 

Tue London Times on the Oneida catastrophe 
says, as the evidence stands, it is unable to acquit 
the Captain of the Bombay, or blame the American 
Government and people for their deep resentment. 

ANOTHER shock of earthquake has been felt at 
San Francisco. It occurred at 11.50 A. M., April 
2, and lasted six secunds. The inhabitants were 
greatly alarmed; but no damage of any conse- 
quence has been reported. 

A New steamer named Jtaly, belonging to the 
National line, has been launched at Greenock. She 
is 4,200 tons burden, and is said to be the largest 
screw-steamer afloat except the Great Eastern. Her 
engines are 600 horse-power. 

A Dispatcn from Cheyenne reports that Indians, 
supposed to be the Arapahoes, have attacked the 
citizens in the Sweet Water mining-district and 
killed seven men. It is feared that a coach with 





Paymaster Alvord, of the army, and five others, has 
been captured. 


In the Ecumenical Council, Cardinal Schwertzen- 
berg and Bishop Strossmayer endeavored to urge a 
policy of conciliation, and while speaking in favor- 
able terms of Protestants, and objecting to the 
anathemas directed against them as arrogant and 
profane, they were silenced by the angry uproar of 
the assembly. 


“Unton Colony number one” N. C. Meeker 
President, and Horace Greeley, Treasurer, has loca- 
ted in Colorado Territory on the Delta formed by 
the Cache la Poudre and Platte Rivers, and on the 
Denver Pacific Railroad, midway between Denver, 
Col., and Cheyenne, W.T. It is expected that the 
members will begin to arrive about the 25 inst. 


O. C. STOCK RISING. 


E have received eighty-one applications for 

admission to the Community since the first 
of January. Of these only twenty were received 
in January and February; which would be at the 
rate of one in three days. On the first of March 
“Brick” Pomeroy published his sensation article 
about us; and immediately the rate doubled. In the 
month of March we received twenty-three applica- 
tions, which is a little more than one for every day 
anda half. On the first of April Frank Leslie be 
gan to “ crucify” us in his pictorial; and again the 
rate rose. more rapidly than ever. We have received 
forty-three applications in the last eleven days! 
This is nearly four per day! And the rate is still 
rising. If we were such scamps as these sensation- 
als represent us, what lots of money we might 
make out of their foolish subscribers! The appli- 
cants gencrally write a good hand, and describe 
smartly their capabilities and estimable points. 
Some of them evidently are wealthy and of good 
families. We have respectfully declined their pro- 
posals—every one of them We don’t do our court- 
ing by advertisements, or by letters, or in any other 
hasty way. Ifthe papers that advertise us as “ Free 
Lovers,” would also put up the notice, “ No Admis- 
sion,” they would save their friends a good deal of 
trouble. We are sorry to say that these hot appli- 
cants generally forget to send stamps for their an- 
swers, which makes the business a little expensive 
to us if we take any notice of them. We shall have 
to adopt the principle of, No stamps, no answer. 


RECEIPTS OF THE CIRCULAR FOR 1870. 

J. J. F., Bergen Point, N. J., $10.00; W.B., Pe- 
kin, W. Ter., $1.00; N. T. W. Albany, N. Y., 50 cts; 
A. E. G., Boston, Mass., $1.00; W. A. H., Toledo, O., 
$2.00; H.S8., Florence, Mass., $1.50; J. C. W., Can- 
nelton, Ind., $1.00; W. A. B., New Haven Conn., 
$2.00; J. J., Oberlin, O., $1.00; L. H. T., Chickopee 
Falls, Mass., $1.00; E. L. Q., Portland, Oregon. 50cts; 
M. J. M., Scotch Plains, N. J., $10.00; W. B., Spring- 
ville, Utah., $1.00; W. W.R., Salt Lake City, Utah., 
$1.00; E. B. F., New York, $1.00; 8. H., Carthage, 
Mo., $2.00; R. J., New York, $1.00; W.C. & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., $2.00; O. P. H., New York, $1.00; 
M. C. J., Clymer, N. Y., $1.00; E. V. B., Otselic, N. 
Y., $2.00; C. D. B., Rochester, N. Y. $1.00; A. D. D., 
Marshall, Mich., $1.00; A. C., Madison, O., $1.00; 8. 
B., Durham Center, Conn., $1.00; L. M., Havre de 
Grace, Md., $1.00; 8. D., Alton, N. Y., $1.00; 8S. A. 
H., St. Louis, Mo., 50 cts; H.8., La Fayette, Iowa, 50 
cts; M. E. F., New York, 50 cts; J. C., Parish, N. Y., 
50cts; F. S., Cleveland, O., $1.00; T. W. F., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, 50cts; J. H. D., Lock Haven, Pa., 
$1.00; R. B., Vandalia, Mich., $1.00; G. W., Drum- 
mondville, C. W., $5.00; F. L., Cornton, Vt., $1.00; 
M. W., North Lawrence, Kansas, $1.00; J. H. J., 
New York, $1.00; M. P., Putney, Vt., $1.00; W. H. 
8., New York, $2.00; Mrs L., Cornton, Vt., $1.00; 
T. L., Milton, Fla., $1.00; J. K., Coffersburg, Mo., 
$1.00; E. T., Springfield, Iowa, $1.00; A. E. N., 
Washington, D. C., $1.00; W. A. W., Chicago, IIL, 
$5.00; C.E.C., Claremont, N. H., $1.00; W. J., 
Waterbury, Conn., $1.00; H. K. F., Vineland, N. J., 
50cts; E. C., Nunda, N. Y., $1.00; J. B., Belcher- 





town, Vt., $2.00. To be Continued, 





Aunonucements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200, Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CincvLar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY, 


Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion, of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
35. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of 
members, 40. Land, 223 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular - 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bisty Commc- 
yisM or CompLex Manartacz, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Right sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order, A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(WaLLincrorp Community), WaLLincrorD, Cons, 

With new type and presses, this cstablishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLIncrorp Comuonitr, Wailingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

BatvaTion FRomM Sin, THs Exp oF Curistian Faire; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History or American Soctatisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Cincutas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Trappsr’s Guips; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Marz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. : 

Back Votvmes or tun‘ Cincutar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. -¢ 
The above works are for sale at the CrrcuLar office, 

Messrs. Trvsxer & Compaxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or Awmericay Soctatisus, and the 
Trapper’s Guipe for sale, They will receive subscriptions fur 
our other publications, 





